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The AUTHOR of a LETTER, &c. 


SIR, 
A S your letter to Mr. Buxton glanceth 
on every frecholder of this County, 
who intends at the approaching election to | 
oppoſe thoſe candidates whole intereſt you 
eſpouſe, you will not be offended if I, who | 
ſhall be one of thoſe opponents, take the 
liberty of anſwering it. 5 
Lou 
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Jou begin with accuſing Mr. Buxton 
and his afſbeiates of promoting idleneſs and 
debauchery, deſtroying of ſociety, alienating 
friendſhips, &c. &c. I hope you have 
exaggerated the evils of a conteſted election ; 
but ſuppoſe you have not, muſt we, in 
order to keep off ſome inconveniencies of 
a private nature, be tyed from exerting 
ourſelves in the choice of ſuch members 
as we think moſt likely to promote the 


honour, and happineſs of our country? 


Again; as there can be no conteſt without 


oppoſition, and ſince your party is equally 


concerned in the oppoſition with us, I ſhould 


gladly be informed why your party is not 


equally blameable with us, if, indeed, there 
be any blame in either party. You, I 


know, 


1 
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know, are ready to tell me that, ſince the 


conduct of the preſent members is irre- 
proachable, the conteſt and its conſe- 
quences are ſolely to be imputed to thoſe 
by whom theſe members are oppoſed. I 
anſwer : you are guilty of that wretched 
ſophiſm called begging the queſtion. We 


| have told you that we are diſpleaſed with 


the conduct of our preſent members, and 
that we therefore intend to change them 
tor athers whom we like better. What 
our objection is you very well know, as 
you have attempted to defend them. How 
much the gentlemen are obliged to you 
will be ſeen in the ſequel. 


In the fifth page of your letter, you 


very acutely * between ends and 
motives, 


— 
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motives, © When the motives, lay you; 
« to an action are thus trifling, it cannot 
« be expected that the ends propoſed 
e ſhould be of greater moment.” I 
frankly confeſs that I can perceive no 
difference between ends and motives. Tell 
me, Sir, what is the -end of eating? I 
ſuppoſe you will anſwer : the preſervation 
of life and health. Be pleaſed now to 
tell me, what is the motive to eating ? 
I ſuppoſe you will anſwer : the preſervation 
of life and health. Now, Sir, doth it not 
ſem to follow from hence, that the end | 
and the motive are the ſame? Or you 
may argue thus: the end is that for 
which we act, that for which we act 
moveth us to act; that which moveth us 


to 
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to act, is the motive; therefore the end 
and the motive are the ſame, Theſe being 
proved to be the ſame, it followeth that, 
whatſoever ſuperſtructure you have raiſed 
on the ſuppoſition that they are different, 


vaniſheth like . the baſeleſs fabrick of a 
vzſion. 

I now proceed to examine your re- 
marks on Sir William Harbord's ſpeech, 
made in St. Andrew's hall. Sir William 
did, it ſeems, offer two objections againſt 
the re- election of the preſent members. 
He objected, in the firſt place, to their 
profeſſion, which. is military, He doth 
not think it ſafe to truſt his liberties to 
gentlemen who wear ſwords. You, Sir, 


oppoſe this objection, by quoting part 
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bf the addreſs of the Iriſh Houſe of Com- 


mons to their new Lord Lieutenant. 
% When we reflect, ſay they, on the 
important Services, and great military ex- 
perience of your Excellency for many 
years in different parts of the globe, 
and on your happy ſucceſs in raiſing the 
fame, and extending the dominions of 
Great Britain, &c.” 

A Viceroy, Sir, is a ſoldier by profeſ- 
Gon it was therefore natural for the 
Iriſh Houſe of Commons to be highly 
delighted with the great military abilities of 


their new Lord Lieutenant; to the exertion of 


which, they might, one day, owe their 


liberties and their lives: But we are 
by no means to conclude that theſe 
commong 


. 
commons would be pleaſed, or even not 


offended at diſcovering the ſame abilities 
in a member of their own houſe. A 
fine ear in a muſician is deemed an excellency, 
but who would value a fine ear in. a 
lawyer, or theologiſt? From hence it 
appears that your Iriſh argument is 
altogether impertinent and void of force. 
We will next enquire whether you have 
oppoſed Sir William Harbord's ſecond 
_ objection with better ſucceſs, 


But, ſay you, Sir William Harbord's 
capital objection to Sir Armine is, * that, 
« he has ſerved in Parliament too 
« long, that an honour of this nature 
« ſhould not be hereditary in the 
« family,” to which objection you thug 
anſwer: Yes, Sir, honour, we know, has 
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been hereditary in that family for near 


ſeven hundred years. Hold, Sir, what 


for near ſeven hundred years? It is 
incredible, it is impoflible. However, 


for once let us ſuppoſe that you ſpeak 


truth : And that the honour of repre- 
ſenting this County in Parliament, has 
been hereditary in the Wodehouſe family 
for near ſeven hundred years: Will you 
infer from hence that it ought to be 


hereditary in the ſame family for ſeven 


hundred years to come? Surely it will 

be more reaſonable to conclude, with Sir | 
William: Harbord, that it is high time. 

- to transfer this honour to ſome 1 


family:; 
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You proceed, in the next place, to 
| blame Sir Edward Aſtley, * for not 
« purſuing his declared intentions of 
« offering himſelf a Candidate at the 
4 desk of che late Lond omi 


cc had he done this, ſay you, it is probably 


he would not have been oppoſed,” we 


allow it probable that Sir Edward would 
not have been oppoſed; but we add that 
Sir Edward Aſtley did not chooſe to 


obtain a ſeat in Parliament by the intereſt 


of men, whoſe conduct with regard to- 


the reſolution propoſed on February 14, 


1764, was ſo diſagreable to his; own: 
ſentiments. This conduct of his quon- 


dam friends was too recent in his memory. 
Be pleaſed therefore to obſerve that we 
de 


do not fay Lord Townſhend refuſed te 
' ſupport Sir Edward Aſtley; but we 
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Gy that Sir Edward Aſtley refuſed to 
be ſupported by Lord Townſhend. 


Nor do we accuſe Sir Armine 
Wodehouſe of deſerting his old friend 
at this junAture. We do not believe 
that the friendſhip of Sir Armine 
Wodehouſe was ſolicited at this time. 


However, we do not deny that Sir 


Armine might catch at an opportunity 


of making a tender of friendſhip to Sir 
Edward Aſtley, but we do not believe 


that this tender was accepted by Sir 
Edward : In which belief we are con- a 
firmed by your utter filence with regard 
to promiſes made by Sir Edward Aſtley, 

ſome 
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ſome of which we ſhould certainly have 


heard of, if theſe two gentlemen had 
entered into a league of mutual friend» 
ſhip. You do not tell us that Sir 
Edward Aſtley promiſed to join 


Sir Armine Wodehouſe at the next 


general Election, or even promiſed to 
promote his re-election. Indeed, Sir 
Edward Aſtley could not, conſiſtently 
with his principles, make any fuch 
promiſes to Sir Armine Wodchouſe, 
whoſe conduct on a late memorable 
occaſion he could not but highly blame. 
And this, Sir, is the reaſon why Sie 
Edward Aſtley, after he had determined 
to offer himſelf a Candidate, did not, 
as you truly obſerve, ſhew the leaſt in- 

' Clination 
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clination to join Sir Armine Wode- 
houſe. But, ſay you, Sir Edward offered 
to join Sir Armine about a quarter of 
an hour before they went to the hall. 
I ſuſpect the truth of this fact. How- 


ever, if it be true, we may. account for 


it by ſuppoſing a little ' waggery in the 


caſe. Be that as it will, whoſoever 


views attentively the circumſtances of 
affairs at that time, muſt ſee; as clear 
as the day, that it was abſolutely im- 
poſſible for Sir Edward to be in earn- 
eſt, or for Sir Armine to think him 
„ 

You now undertake the vindication 
of Sir Armine's behaviour with regard 
| 9 
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to general warrants, but how do you vindicate 


at? Why truly, by producing an argument 
which has more than once been ſeen, and 
anſwered in the Nerwirb Mercury. Surely, 
Sir, you would have ated more agrees 
ably with ſenſe and candour, if, inſtead 
of repeating this ſtale argument, you 
had told us why. you do not think 
our anſwer ſatis factory. Sufficeth it for 
the preſent, to tell you that, ſo long as 
our anſwer remains untouched by you, 


it will retain with us its force. 


That the Gentlemen, who oppoſed 
the reſolution, did not vote in n 
ot general warrants is (you ſay) evident, 
« from their moving that their ilegality 
C might 
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« might be declared in the only way that 


« could be ſafe, effectual, and conſtitu- 
« tional, viz. by act of parliament;” and ac- 
cordingly you inform us that « on the 
« 211} of February, a motion was made 
« by Sir John Philips, that leave be 
« given to bring in a bill for regulating 
« the practice of the Secretary of State's 
&« office, in iſſuing out warrants in caſe of 


libels? ” 


c 
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But, in the name of common ſenſe, 
what occaſion for an act of parliament 
to make that illegal which is not warrant⸗ 
ed by law? In truth the thing is ab- 
folutely impoſſible: there is, I ſay, no 
power in the univerſe able to make 
that illegal, which is not warranted 


by law. Whiteneſs can as ſoon be 
made 


(19) 

made white. From hence it evidently 
follows, that if the Legiſlature ſhould 
paſs an act to make general warrants 
illegal, they would, %% facto, declare 
them to have been legal. Now, ne 2 
diſgrace would ſuch a declaration bring 
upon our antient boaſted conſtitution? After 
paſſing ſuch an act, what would the 
world think of eld Engliſh Liberty: 
Would it not become the laughing- 
ſtock of nations? Oh! my beloved 
Country, | 

Quid de Te Sparte poterit, quid Achaia 

Lola. 

Quid gentes Aſiæ, quid tua Tria laqui? 

You now defire to end your letter as 
you began it, viz. by lamenting the 
evils attending party conteſts ; you more- 


Over 
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over tell Mr. Buxton that by deſerting 
his old friends, he has deſerted the 


cauſe of honour and virtue. Which 


accuſation you can no otherwiſe ſupport, 


than by alledging, that the love of his 
country glows in Mr. Buxton's breaſt 
with greater warmth than private friend- 
ſhip. You now allude to ſome diſtant 
tranſactions with which I am altogether 
unacquainted ; however, I can gather 
thus much from your obſcure narrative, 
viz, That Mr. Buxton now loveth, 
and is beloved by a Man who was 
formerly his enemy. Mr. Buxton has, 
it ſeems a ſoul diſpoſed to forgive injuries. 
Tell me, S r, is this another proof that 
Mr. Buxton, has deſerted the cauſe of 
honour and of virtüe?0 58 
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